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education as well as technical skill, and an opportunity for acquiring professional
training as well as technical knowledge in organized institutions in the city of London,
a development sometimes referred to as England's "Third University."
"English Schools." Giving a name to the practice-oriented schools of early modern
England is historically gratuitous, for they had little in common with the grammar
schools. The most distinctive thing is that they were regularly taught in the English
language, whereas the grammar schools existed for the purpose of teaching students to
read, write, and speak Latin. If it did not sound a bit pretentious, these might well be
called prototechnical schools. They were the direct ancestors of modern technical
schools, but they were less systematic because the fields of technical knowledge were
themselves just being systematized and regularized. This was an age of extremely rapid
technical improvisation, and the thirst for knowledge about it was enormous. A great
outpouring of manuals and self-help books written in English tried to meet the
demand. One of the best discussions of this phenomenon is that by Kenneth Charl-
ton.19
Charlton makes much of the fact that this practice-oriented education was
informal in character. By that he means that it was not carried on in the regularly
constituted public educational system, but rather by the publication of books and
manuals that were read by persons who wanted to use the information. I grant that the
reading of self-help manuals is informal education, but Charlton also indicates that
many of the authors he cites were also teachers and conducted private schools. I would
argue that regular instruction in private schools by a teacher who advertises for and
accepts students on a fee-paying basis should qualify as a part of organized or formal
education. Therefore I have used the term English schools or prototechnical schools to
sum up a widely ranging and diffuse, but nevertheless very significant, development.
One of the most common types of school had to do with teaching the subjects
most pertinent to rapidly expanding commerce and trade. These included arithmetic,
Italian double entry bookkeeping, accounts, letter writing, and useful knowledge about
currency, exchange, weights and measures, credit, and the like. Such subjects had long
been taught in the municipal schools of Italy, Holland, Flanders, and northern
Germany. England did not follow their example by setting up municipal schools, but it
was widely recognized that Dutch prowess in international commerce was related to
their mercantile schools. So private schools appeared in substantial numbers in London
and other commercial centers. Merchants, aspiring merchants, and upward-bound
craftsmen found such knowledge very practical indeed.
Another fertile ground for technical instruction was the art of navigation and the
mathematical sciences that were required for pilots and seamen. Here the examples of
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese schools, as well as Dutch, proved to be useful. Not
only were schools set up in London and in other port cities specifically to train pilots,
but special mathematical lectureships were established in London for systematic
instruction on a high level and aimed at the technical and practical applications of
astronomy and geometry to navigation. Somewhat less common but also involving the
application of mathematics to practical affairs was instruction in surveying. Texts and
Charlton, op. cit., chaps. 8, 9.